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parts of the city, and consist of small rooms in a private house,
roughly adapted to their present purpose. Lying thus out of sight,
the college has in a manner been out of mind also. I found people
in Manchester who did not so much know of its existence, while in
some quarters its very newness and unsectarian character seem to
have created against it an unworthy and groundless prejudice/'1
Mr. Bryce, who wrote this report, recommended the reorganisation
and extension of the college.
This had already been in the minds of the college authorities,
and a campaign was launched to raise funds for rebuilding. The
appeal met with a generous response, and by 1870 a Bill was pre-
sented to Parliament to obtain authorisation for extension and the
grant of a new constitution. After considerable opposition, the Bill
became law and the new constitution was in force from 1871. One
of the objections had been to the admission of women students.
They were accepted from 1874, but in the meantime another
important development had occurred. Negotiations had been
opened once more with a view to amalgamating the School of
Medicine with Owens College. This time the discussions came to
a successful conclusion and the two institutions were amalgamated
in 1873. The new buildings for the college were opened in the
following year. By this time the number of students had increased
to 1,004, made up of 337 day, 533 evening, and 134 medical students.
The growth of the college suggested a further development. For
some time the Senate of Owens College had been dissatisfied with
the external examinations of the University of London, and thought
it was now time to transform the college into a local university
with the power of conferring its own degrees. Accordingly, a
memorial was sent to the Privy Council for the grant of a charter
to Owens College, giving it the status of a university, to be called
the University of Manchester.
This, however, was not to be granted for many years, since
events were happening on the other side of the Pennines which were
to have repercussions on the fortunes of Owens College. As early
as 1826, proposals had been made for the establishment of a univer-
sity in Leeds, but the funds were not forthcoming to give them
practical effect. There were, however, in Leeds, three sources
from which the present University of Leeds sprang. The oldest
of "these was the School of Medicine. Its beginnings were in the
Old Infirmary, where medical instruction was being given as early
i Schools Inquiry Commission, Vol. IX, p. 720, H.M.S.O., 1868.